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Introduction 


Conventions! wisdtxn in the study abroad field has held that more is better, that is, 
the longer students study abroad the more significant the academic, cultural develop- 
ment and personal growth benefits that accrue. The standard assumption is that mean- 
ingful advancement in language learning and other academic disciplines using a 
culture- specific pedagogy requires at least a lull year of study abrtxid. 

During the past 16 years, due to a variety of academic, social, college policy and 
economic reasons, national study abrtxid enrollment trends have been moving toward 
significantly lewer students studying abroad foe a full year. Although the aggregate 
number ol students studying abroad has increased dramatically, a 232% increase trom 
1983-86 through 2001-02 (I1E, 2002), the data show a steady decline in the number 
ol students studying abroad lor a full academic year. In 1983-86, for example, 17.7% 
ol U.S. students studying abroad studied toe a full year whereas in 2001-02 this 
percentage had declined to 7.8%*. Moeeover, these same data show that the Largest 
enrollment growth since 1990 has occurred in programs that are less than one academic 
quarter in length, growing from 36% of the total study abrtxid enrollments in 1983- 
86 to 49% of such enrollments in 2001-02. Figure 1 illustrates the sharp decline in 
full-year enrollments in Institute foe the International Education of Students (IES) 
programs across the decades, from 72% of those who studied with IES in the 1930s and 
60s to only 20% in the 1990s. 
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Figure 1: Percentage of IES students studying abroad for full year, by decade 
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While the benefits of lull -year study abrcud are strongly embraced by study 
abroad professionals, there is a dearth of quantitative research supporting a correlation 
with positive outcomes. Resources are available which measure the number ol students 
who study abroad by term lengths, most notably the Institute for International 
Education s (1IE) Of* n Dcors. Descriptive articles have been written about the benefits of 
studying for a full year over shorter term lengths. Numerous studies (i.e.: Barnhart Ac 
Groth, 1987; Carsello & Creaser, 1976; Flack, 1976; Hensley Ac Sell, 1979; Isabella- 
Garcia, 2003; James, 1976; Kuh Ac Kauffman, 1983; Marion, 1980; McEvoy, 1986; 
Morgan, 1972, 1973; Pfnister, 1972; Salter & Tefer, 1975; Stauffer, 1973) investigate 
the effects of studying abroad on a variety of student values, academic competencies 
and interests. None of these studies attempted to measure longitudinal impact; most 
had relatively small sample sizes, and reported inconsistent findings. Also, sustainability 
of results was not addressed in these studies. 

A search of the literature netted nine other empirical studies that correlated 
length of study with longitudinal outcome measures (Akande Ac Slawson. 2000; 
Biligmeier* Forman. 1973; Dwyer. 2004, 2004; Dwyer & Peters. 2004; Nash, 1976; 
Ruhter McMillan Ac Opem, 2004; Steinberg. 2002). Six of these nine studies were 
conducted by researchers at IES. who sampled from the same alumni population. 

Study Design 

This study, conducted by IES in late 2002, was designed to measure the longitu* 
dinal correlations between specific program features — Language study, housing choice, 
duration of study, enrollment in foreign university courses, participation in an intern* 
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ship or field study, among others — and a variety of student outcomes. A M -year-old. 
not-for-profit, academic consortium, IES regularly conducts formative and summative 
evaluations at its programs, surveying students borh during and immediately alter 
their study abroad experiences. This longitudinal study was undertaken with the 
intent of comparing end of academic term evaluation results with longitudinal results. 
Only through such a retrospective longitudinal study could the sustainability of 
results, the effects of program design, and the impact ot shifts in student participation 



For a variety ol reasons, this study presents unique merits. First, the IES alumni 
pool provided an opportunity* to draw upon 50 years of data. IES estimates that it has 
educated over 45,000 students. Second, the size of the pool ot study abroad alumni to 
survey (17,000: available, current addresses) was much larger than most college or 
universities* study abrixid enrollments during the same 50 year period. Third, the 
range of types of programs and locations was useful for statistical analyses and compari- 
sons across educational models and cultures. Throughout the 50 years, IES has offered 
25 programs located in 14 countries, in multiple academic study abroad models, tram 
‘island" programs to hybrid to direct enrollment and full immersion. Similarly, the 
housing arrangements for students represented the full spectrum of opportunities trom 
dormitories to home stays to apartments. 

The number of years ot data, the number ot different locations, the variety of 
academic models and housing arrangements used, and the size ot the alumni pool 
allowed IES to isolate and assess the longitudinal impact of specific program compo- 
nents for large enough sample sizes to make the results statistically valid and reliable. 
Few other organizations have the sustained history ot programming necessary to repli- 
cate these study features. 

In 1997, IES established the IES Model Assessment Program (The IES MAP*), a 
set of guidelines for developing and assessing study abroad programs by using these 
categories: student learning environment, intercultural development, resources required 
for academic and student support, and program administration and development. The 
end ot term student satisfaction survey, a 2000 pilot survey, as well as the 2002 survey 
for this study, were designed using the categones ot the IES MAP*. 

In 1999 . * pilot study was conducted with a limited sampling of 10% (2100) 
at the IES alumni population (Akande 6c Slaw*son, 2000). This survey achieved a 
response rate of 44% (707 respondents), after factoring in the undeliverable surveys 
due to outdated addresses. There were many responses to a number of open-ended 
questions asking respondents to characterize the impact of study abroad on their lists. 
These data were used to expand and refine the questions used in the retrospective 
longitudinal 2002 survey. 
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The 2002 survey consisted of 28 questions, many of which had numerous 
sub-questions. The questions were divided into 3 types: baste demographics, impact of 
key study abroad elements, and impact of study abrtud on select behaviors, attitudes and 
specific achievements. The survey results are reported across five areas: general findings, 
academic attainment, intercultural development, career impact and personal growth. 

Within each category respondents answered between lour and seven questions 
asking them to rate, on a 3-point Likert scale, the impact ol their study abroad experi- 
ence on a specific developmental measure. Several other questions asked respondents to 
provide information on specific behaviors since studying abroad, such as the fre- 
quency with which they used a foreign language, whether or nor they had worked or 
volunteered in an international capacity since studying abroad, and the highest aca- 
demic degree they had obtained. 

The survey was sent to 17,000 alumni who studied with 1ES for varying term 
lengths between the academic years of 1930-31 and 1999-00. More recent alumni 
were not surveyed because less time had elapsed since their study abroad experience, 
making sustainability of impact difficult to assess. 

An overall 23% response rate (3723 ol the 14,800 alumni current addresses) was 
achieved. The 1980s and 90s produced large response rates of 40% and 41%, respec- 
tively. The survey was disseminated by US. mail only once because the response rate and 
the sample sire were large enough to make generalizations. Conducting the study with 
an on-line survey would have been much less expensive and it would have allowed for 
repeated requests to be made more easily. However, it was assumed that using an elec- 
tronic survey would have resulted in significantly lower response rates trocn the classes of 
alumni who studied abroad between 1930 and 1970. 

A representative sample was produced by U.S. geographic regions, decade oi 
participation in an 1ES study abroad program, and attendance across 23 IES programs 
l<x ated across 1 4 countries. Using statistical analyses, which take into account errors 
due to sampling, the confidence level of the results (the probability that the sample 
represents the population from which it was drawn) ol the entire population of 14,800 
alumni was determined to be 93%'. 

While the high response rate and the corresponding large sample sire make 
the study particularly valuable, its methodology has limitations. Alumni satisfac- 
tion surveys use self-reported data that can only reveal correlations — not infer causa- 
tion. As is the case ol most surveys measuring the impact of higher education on 
individuals (Pascarella 6c Terenzini, 1991)* there is no control group. It is difficult 
to attain a control group that is truly comparable with the experimental group 
because there are too many confounding variables during the college years (i.e M 
socio-economic levels, academic choices, maturation, etc.) and after (i.e., lack of 
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motivation to respond). The 14,800 alumni originated from over 500 U.S. colleges 
and universities. Likewise, the sampling method necessary to achieve a control group 
is very expensive and difficult to achieve at a statistically significant level. Even with 
these common limitations, the study offers a unique opportunity to measure the 
sustainability of study abroad outcomes. 

Results and Discussion 

The results are reported by term length during which respondents studied abroad 
with 1ES. During this 50-year period full-year programs were typically 32 weeks in 
length; semester programs were a minimum ol 16 weeks long, and summer term 
programs ranged trom six to seven weeks in duration. Of the total sample of 3723 
respondents. 32# (1191 students) studied abroad with 1ES for a full year. Sixty- two 
percent (2308 students) of the sample studied with 1ES for a semester and 6# <224 
students) studied for a summer term . 

The results are reported across 5 areas: general findings, academic attainment, 
intercultural development, career impact and personal growth. All ol the results re- 
ported are statistically significant at the .05 level, meaning that these results would 
occur by chance less than 5# ol the time. Thus, we can state that we have 95# 
confidence that the results represent significant difference. 

Table 1 illustrates that: 

• Full-year students are much more likely to choose to live with host-country 
nationals. The two primary* purposes for foil-year students to study abroad are 
languige acquisition and learning about another culture. This study suggests 
that they choose programs in which they can live with host -country nationals 
in order to better attain these goals. The fact that summer students are more 
likely than semester students to live with host -country nationals may suggest 
that they are hoping to achieve these same goals in a more intense manner. Some 
ol these programs were offered in English-speaking countries where students 
were electing to live in residence halls with host country nationals presumably 
to learn more about the culture. However, at some English speaking locations 
the students lived with other U.S. students. Alternatively, these results could be 
an artifact cf the housing options offered across the five decades. 

• Full -year students may represent a sell-selected group tbit has more interest in 
studying abrexsd to begin with, and the experience then serves to reinforce this 
commitment. Tlius. 20 #* of foil-year students studied abrtxsd more than once. 
Perhaps they are more likely to be interested in studying foreign languages and 
improve their facility with one or more languages by studying abroad repeatedly. 
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• Table 1 indicates that lull-year students ( 27 %) were more likely than semes- 
ter ( 22 %) and summer term ( 10 %*) students to use the ability to study abrtxid 
as a criterion for choosing their undergraduate college. When the data were 
analyzed by decade of participation in an 1ES study abroad program, the 
study revealed that almost three times as many students in the 90s (28%) 
used the ability to study abroad as one criterion for choosing their under- 
graduate college in comparison with those in the 1950s and 60s (1 1%). Tins 
finding suggests that increasing numbers of students are thinking about 
studying abraid while they are in high school and that they consider study 
abroad an essential aspect of their college education. 

TabU 1: Central findings by study a brood term length 


SURVEY in M 

PULL 

YEAR 

FALL 

SPRING 
. SEMESTER 

SUMMER 

TERM 

TOTAL 

Cte*e uj live with hoti40Wir) 

njtionsls 

Sluded atetud *#iu. tilta IES 
fSr^rr stody atn»d irfluciKtd 

ditu:e utu&CAe 

97% 

2m 

27* 

67% 

22* 

67% 

\S% 

22% 

7y% 

IT% 

icr/. 

7)% 

2S% 


Table 2 details the impact of studying abroad on a variety of academic attain- 
ment measures by study abroad term length. The most striking results are: 

• Full-year students were much more likely to enroll in foreign university courses 
while studying abrtxid. This may mean that the additional semester allows the 
student to acquire nxire confidence and language facility in order to succeed in 
a foreign university course. They may be more committed to learning the 
foreign language. Linked with the finding about full-year students attaining 
Ph.D. degrees in significantly larger numbers, it is feasible that more academi- 
cally sophisticated, committed students are attracted to full -year study. Alter- 
natively, their academic majors may encourage longer study duration. 

• Full-year students appear to have increased confidence in their linguistic abili- 
ties due to length of exposure and amount of practice. Tbey are mixh more 
likely to live with host-country nationals and slightly nxire likely to partici- 
pate in an intemship'field study or take a university course. With these mul- 
tiple types ol exposure to the culture and opportunities to improve their 
language facility, it follows that the full-year students would continue to use a 
foreign language regularly and be more committed to foreign language study. 
A unique finding is that summer term students increased their commitment to 
using a foreign language regularly more than semester length students. 

• Full-year students were more inclined to change or expand their college 
mayor(s), increase their interest in academic study, be more influenced in 
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their subsequent educational experiences, and be slightly mare likely to 
attend graduate school. The longer period at studying abroad may have 
provided them more time to engage in new areas of study and therefore had 
more impact on their future academic endeavors. 

• Forty-six percent ot full-year students reported acquiring graduate degrees. 
They were twice os likely to attain a Ph.D. degree (7%) than students attend- 
ing shorter terms (39fc)- 

Table 2: Academic attainment by study abroad term length 


SURVEY ITEM 

FULL 

YEAR 

FALL 

SEMESTER 

SPRING 

SEMESTER 

SUMMER 

TERM 

TOTAL 

Took foreign university course 

64% 

43% 

47% 

51% 

51% 

Use a foreign language on a regular 
basis 

44% 

30% 

31% 

37% 

35% 

Studying abroad reinforced commitment 
to foreign language study 

88% 

83% 

85% 

90% 

86% 

Enrolled in an intemship«’5eld study 
course for credit 

19% 

17% 

18% 

8% 

18% 

Influenced decision to expand/change 
academic majoefs) 

72% 

59% 

57% 

60% 

63% 

Enhanced interest in academic study 

81% 

80% 

79% 

84% 

80% 

Influenced subsequent educational 
experiences 

91% 

85% 

86% 

84% 

87% 

Influenced decisicn to attend graduate 
school 

70% 

60% 

60% 

65% 

64% 

Highest Degree Attained: BA 

41% 

52% 

47% 

46% 

47% 

MA (other thin MBA) 

28% 

22% 

27% 

24% 

26% 

MBA 

11% 

10% 

12% 

11% 

11% 

Law Degree (JD) 

9% 

9% 

9% 

8% 

9% 

Medical degree (MD. DDS, DVM) 

1% 

2% 

1% 

4% 

2% 

PhD. 

7% 

3% 

3% 

3% 

5% 


Table 3 displays the intercultural competence outcomes reported by respondents 
by study abroad term length. The most significant findings include: 

• Students who studied abroad for a full y ear were twice as likely to cultivate 
lifelong friendships with host-country* nationals. Lasting relationships take 
time to develop. 
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• Numerous results in Table 3 support the idea that the cultural development 
aspect of the study abroid experience endures. A unique finding is that 
studying in one culture and language has led a significant number of re- 
spondents to learn more about another culture or learn another language. 

• Achieving greater understanding of one’s own cultural values and biases, con- 
tinuing to be influenced in one's interactions with people from different cul- 
tures, and developing a rrxire sophisticated way of lixiking at the world are all 
strong findings, particularly for those respondents who studied foe a lull yea r. 

• On average, 90% ol respondents agreed or strongly agreed with the statement 
that study abreud influenced them to seek out a greater diversity of friends. 
This is a critical finding, and its distribution across all term lengths is note- 
worthy. This finding raises the question ol whether the experience promotes 
greater racial, ethnic, and cultural tolerance, or whether the students who 
study abroad are prtvri a self-selected, more tolerant group. 

The student interest in participating in intemship&^field study has increased 
significantly in the past 3 decades. Of those respondents who studied with 1ES in the 
1930s and 60s, 0.3# participated in intemships/fieid study. During the 1990s the 
percentage of alumni respondents participating in mternships/fteld study had in- 
creased to 31#. This finding may be confounded by IES placing less emphasis on 
experiential education as a program element in the 1930s and 60s versus the later 

TabU 3: Intercultural development outcomes by study abrood term Ungth 


SURVEY ITEM 

FULL 

YEAR 

FALL 

SEMESTER 

SPRING 

SEMESTER 

SUMMER 

TERM 

TOTAL 

Still in cccAicI wi:h host 
country ruttnruU 

29% 

15% 

14% 

7% 

18% 

Since vision country studied in 

61% 

41% 

48% 

52% 

30% 

Heipfti rre better understand 
own caltural value* nod btaws 

99% 

97% 

97% 

95% 

«* 

tolfcKocol roe to *«k out * 
greater diversity of friends 

94% 

88% 

89% 

86% 

90% 

Continues influencing my 
irtcacl*o-is with people from 
different cultures 

97% 

93% 

97% 

92% 

9i% 

Opened up on interest pastier, 
for learning atom mth a 
culture or language 

66% 

58% 

58% 

62% 

<o% 

Gmriblod lu dcvclcping » 
more sophisticated way of 
lcc4ur.£ at the world 

85% 

79% 

82% 

77% 

82% 
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decades. The question is: Do lncemships/field study and studying abroad in general 
have any impact on career development? 

Table \ shows the impact alumni reported studying abrtxid had on career devel* 
opment by term length. The most important findings are that: 

• Full -year students (57%) were more likely than those studying other term 
lengths to engage in international work or volunteer activities.. 

• Full year students were much more likely to have pursued a career direction, 
still speak a language other than English regularly in the workplace, and 
acquire skill sets and professional contacts that influenced their career paths. 

• Full-year students were more likely to work for a multi-national organiza- 
tion in the U.S. and to get a Job overseas. 


• Studying abrtxid was almost two to three times as likely to cause changes in 
career plans of full-year students than those studying for shorter term lengths. 
TabU 4: Career impact by study abroad term length 


SURVEY TTEM 

FULL 

YEAR 

FALL 

SEMESTER 

SPRING 

SEMESTER 

SUMMER 

TERM 

TOTAL 

Engaged in international 
workvohinleenHii sirtre 
studying abroul 

57% 

<2% 

48% 

38% 

48% 

Acquired skill sets that 
influenced career path 

82% 

73% 

74% 

71% 

76% 

Established relationships 
abnud that became 
profeswooil contacts 

7% 

3% 

5% 

1% 

5% 

Ignited an interest hi a career 
direction 

70% 

57% 

59% 

59% 

62% 

Enhanced abilities to apeak & 
lorcigu language which they 
utilize hi the workplace 

72% 

60% 

61% 

67% 

65% 

Influenced them to get a job 
overseas 

21% 

12% 

17% 

10% 

l?% 

Influenced decision to work 
(Of a rnulti-natitwial 
organization in the U.S 

16% 

12% 

16% 

9% 

14% 

Caused changes in career 
plans 

.8% 

10% 

lf>% 

6% 

12% 


Table 5 illustrates alumni’s reporting of the dramatic impact of studying abrtxid 
on a wide variety ol personal growth attributes. 
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• Full*yeir students were more likely to achieve these gains, but the impact is 
impressive regardless ol term length. This is particularly the case in the areas 
ol increased self-confidence, tolerance ol ambiguity and maturation. 

• Full-year students were somewhat more likely to have changed, refined and^ 
or continue to be influenced in their political and social view's due to study- 
ing abroad. Ninety-five percent ol all respondents reported that studying 
abroad has had a lasting impact on how they view the world. 

• Full-year students were more likely to have been influenced to continue their 
part icipat ion in community organizations, feel that studying abroad influ- 
enced the choices they made in their family lives and still be in contact with 
U.S. friends they met while studying abroad with 1ES. 


Table S: Personal growth by study abroad term length 


SURVEY ITEM 

FULL 

YEAR 

FALL 

SEMESTER 

SPRING 

SEMESTER 

SUMMER 

TERM 

TOTAL 

Increased self-confidence 

98% 

95% 

96% 

97% 

96% 

Enabled me to tolerate 
ambiguity 

92% 

87% 

88% 

88% 

89% 

Served as a catalyst foi 
increased maturity 

98% 

97% 

97% 

95% 

97% 

Caused me to 
chango'ictkc political 
and social views 

89% 

84% 

80% 

76% 


Continues 1o influence 
political and social 
awareness 

91% 

86% 

85% 

86% 

88% 

Continues to influence 
participation hi 
community organizations 

71% 

65% 

62% 

67% 

66% 

Continues to influence 
the etwees made hi 
family life 

78% 

72% 

69% 

7|>% 

73% 

Has bad a lasting impact 
on world view 

97% 

95% 

94% 

92% 

95% 

Still in comae! w ith U.S. 
friends met wlule 
studying abroad 

63% 

47% 

50% 

26% 

52% 
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Conclusions 

Long-held beliefs that studying abroad for a full year has more significant and 
enduring impact on students were supported by the data of this study. While it has 
been long believed that study abroad changes people's lives, little evidence exists to 
explain what kinds of tangible changes occur and for how long. This study shows that 
study abroad has a significant impact on students in the areas of continued language 
use, academic attainment measures, interculturai and personal development, and career 
choices. Most importantly, the study illustrates that this impact can be sustained over 
a period as long as 30 years. 

In some categories of factors, summer students were as likely or more likely to 
achieve sustainable benefit from studying abroad in comparison with semester stu- 
dents. This seems counter-intuitive since one would expect that with declining dura- 
tion of study abraid a corresponding lessening pattern of impact would result. 

One explanation is that well-planned, intensive summer programs of at least 6 
weeks duration can have a significant impact on student growth across a variety of 
important outcomes. While it requires very careful educational planning, expert imple- 
mentation, and significant resources to achieve these outcomes in a shorter-term length, 
the results of this study should encourage study abraid educators and should reinforce 
the value of short-term programming of at least 6 weeks duration. Whether these 
results would hold for the increasingly popular 1-5 w’eek programs is unknown. 
Nevertheless, clearly the greatest gains across all outcome categories are made by full- 
year students. 

Future Research 

Numerous other research projects could be pursued using the data from this 
study. Future research could include analyzing outcomes by country, language studied 
and program model used. A qualitative study could be conducted to probe for greater 
detail within these original findings by category of outcomes. A study on the different 
career piths of students by decade would reveal the changing employment contexts 
within which students apply their study abroad experiences. Also, it would be inter- 
esting to compare pre-study abroad and post-study abroad grade point averages (GPAs) 
of full-year students with semester students. 

Other research questions that could be probed using the available data from this 
study include but are not limited to the impact of 

• host-country university enrollment on multiple outcomes? 

• study abroad on men versus women? 

• different housing models on outcomes? 
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• the host-city size on outcomes? 

• on intensive foreign language program on outcomes? 

In conclusion, the age-old premise that ‘more is better holds true when it comes to 
the duration ot a study abreud experience. However, the results c^ this study would suggest 
that programs ot at least 6 weeks duration can be enormously sixcessfui in achieving 
important academic, personal, career and intcrcultural development outcomes. 
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